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Our Heritage of Freedom 


Tue Rev. THomas J. KERNAN 


An Address Delivered, on May 30, 1920, at the Memo- 
rial Day Exercises of Passaic, N. J. 


| the Catholic Church every day of the year is dedi- 
cated to one or more saints, who because of their ex- 
traordinary labors and sacrifices are deemed worthy. of 
special honor. But one day of the year the Church dedi- 
cates to the great army of her children who, for the most 
part unknown to the world, led lives of heroic sanctity. 
This day, the first day of November, she calls the feast 
of All Saints. What the first of November is to the 
Church, the thirtieth of May is to the nation. Memorial 
Day is the All Saints’ Day of the Republic. Today we 
honor the memory of the men who fought and died that 
America might live, and that she might live in the serene 
consciousness of honor untarnished and integrity un- 
questioned. We have placed the flag they loved so well 
upon the graves of those whose mortal remains lie with 
us here at home in the God’s acre of their church and 
family. Nor have we forgotten those who are buried 
on the field of honor, or those whose mortal elements 
have long since commingled with the waters of the mighty 
deep. For that grand army of the heroic dead we have 
grateful remembrance and benediction. To their com- 
rades who survive and who are with us today we pay the 
living tribute of our affection and gratitude. 

Veterans of the Civil War, we salute you as the living 
embodiment of the patriotism and chivalry of the early 
days of the Republic. You received the flag from the 
generation that received it from Washington ; you finished 
the work that Washington and the fathers began. When 
men refused to acknowledge the elementary dogma of 
human freedom as enunciated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—all men are treated free and equal—you wrote 
the words in letters of blood through the Southland, and 
the shackles were stricken from the limbs of the slave, 
and he took his place as a man among men. Your glory 
it is, men of the Civil War, to have fought for the Union 
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— for the first of all human rights, the right of man- 
ood. 

Veterans of the Spanish-American War, it was your 
honor and privilege to win liberty for an oppressed peo- 
ple. Through you America has declared to the world 
that her influence and power are always ready to defend 
as far as she may the just rights of any people against 
injustice and tyranny. You have maintained and perpet- 
uated and ennobled America’s traditionary policy as the 
friend of democracy, as the friend of nations and peo- 
ples struggling to be free. 


Woritp War HEROES 


Young men of the World War, who join the ranks 
of our veterans today, we give you place beside the men 
of the Civil War, and of the Spanish-American War, as 
defenders in civil life of the flag that you brought back 
triumphant from the battlefields of France. You fought 
for “democracy, for the rights and liberties of small na- 
ticns, for a universal dominion of right by such concert of 
free peoples as shall bring peace and safety to all nations 
and make the world at last free.” If that ideal is not 
destined to be realized the failure will detract nothing 
from your noble purpose and generous sacrifice. Your 
fellow-countrymen will remember you as men who in 
your day and generation defended the national honor ; 
the world will remember you as the men who for the first 
time in recorded history fought for universal liberty. 

Members of the fraternities and fellow-citizens : In the 
three generations of veterans that are assembled here 
today we have the living evidence that from the founda- 
tion of our country to the present, the heart of America 
has ever throbbed in sympathy with human freedom at 
home and abroad. It could not be otherwise. The Ameri- 

can Republic is the concrete realization of the hopes and 
strivings of humanity for liberty. For countless ages, old 
men had dreamed dreams and young men had seen visions 
of a golden era when the trappings of royalty and privilege 
should be cast aside and the reign of man would begin. 
Governments more or less democratic in form have arisen 
at various times, ranging from the Republics of Greece 
and Rome down to the Swiss Republic, but for the first 
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time in the world’s history the bold attempt was made 
in America to incorporate the vital and essential principles 
of democracy in an extensive commonwealth. 


A StuPENDous TASK 


It was a stupendous task that confronted the men 
on whom devolved the duty of framing a constitution and 
government that would embody the lofty ideals that in- 
spired the Revolutionary patriots. They proposed to solve 
a problem of government which hitherto had been con- 
sidered visionary ‘and paradoxical; to place all power in 
the hands of the people and yet insure the maintenance of 
peace and order. They succeeded beyond their most dar- 
ing hope. With a wisdom and originality that in the an- 
nals of statecraft have never been equaled, the framers 
of the Constitution evolved a plan of government that 
was new to the world, and, to those who sensed the new 
American spirit of patriotism, held out richest promise for 
the future. To the politically starved people of Europe, 
who had been brought up to believe that the people 
existed for the government and not the government for 
the people, the new democratic experiment in America 
seemed as beautiful as a mirage of the desert, and as un- 
substantial. Even keen political observers abroad, and 
Americans of the Tory stripe at home, looked upon it as a 
fanciful experiment that in a short time would dissolve 
and leave not a wrack behind. 

“Odi profanum vulgus.” Eighteen hundred years of 
Christianity had not entirely succeeded in eradicating the 
old Roman contempt for the vulgus, the common peo- 
ple. But at length democracy broke forth into full flower. 
The new Republic swept away all lines of class distinction 
and interdicted all old-world rank and titles. In America 
there would be no aristocracy and no commons; the peo- 
ple, the whole people, would be sovereign. 

The unalterable purpose that inspired and sustained 
Washington and the patriots and statesmen of the Ameri- 
can Revolution in the formation of the new Government 
was the high resolve to secure for every man on Ameri- 
can soil the inalienable rights with which he had been 
endowed by the Creator. The framers of the Constitu- 
tion made the fundamental principle of democracy—the 
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right of the pedple to govern themselves—the corner- 
stone of their new creation. On it rested the liberties, 
privileges and prerogatives of the American citizen, Man- 
hood was declared to be the only condition of citizenship 
and universal suffrage the medium through which the 
people should authoritatively make known their will. 
Equality of rights and equality of opportunity before the 
law should be the appanage of every American by birth 
or adoption. The avenues of special privilege were 
blocked as effectually as could be done by human ordi- 
nance, and the great highway of freedom was opened to 
all. The youth of poor and humble birth might aspire to 
a seat in the halls of legislation or to the Presidential 
chair, no less than he who inherited boundless wealth, and 
with equal hope of success. Liberty in unstinted measure 
was guaranteed by the Constitution to every citizen; for 
the preservation of order, the Government would depend 
not on bayonets, but on the intelligence and loyalty of 
the people. 


THE CONSTITUTION’S ADOPTION 


The adoption of the American Constitution was an 
event of momentous importance and significance not only 
to the American people but to mankind. The character 
of the future ideals of government throughout the world 
would be largely determined by the new experiment in 
America. Was monarchy—a limited monarchy, perhaps— 
the form of government that was best designed to pre- 
serve order and promote the welfare of a nation, or was 
the future to see the crumbling of thrones and the reign 
of the people? The American Republic was to decide that 
question, perhaps, for centuries. On the hazard of its 
fortunes depended the fate of democracy. If it should 
fail, government of the people, by the people would be 
relegated to the limbo of the Utopias, a beautiful appari- 
tion while it lasted in America, but impossible in this 
world of men. It was with a full realization of its tre- 
mendous import to the world and kumanity that the 
master builders of the Constitution launched forth the 
Republic on the high seas ; that stretched away into the 
unknown future. 
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“Thou, too, sail on, O ship of State, 
Sail on O union, strong and great ; 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all its hopes of coming years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate.” 

Thank God, the Union has been preserved. The Con- 
stitution that came forth from the Convention of 1787 
has vindicated the faith and wisdom of its builders. One 
hundred and thirty-three years have passed since the 
Republic of the West, like a new planet, swam into the 
world’s ken and became the guiding star for the democra- 


cies of the world. America has widened her boundaries ;. 


she has prospered in material wealth and population. 
She has been tried by that supreme test of a nation, a 
great Civil War, and won therein not only a victory of 
arms but a victory of brotherhood and love. To her own 
citizens America has been a beneficent mother. To the 
multitudes of the oppressed of many races and tongues 
that have flocked to her shores, she has extended a gener- 
ous welcome and gladly admits them to the dignity and 
rights of citizenship. She asks only one thing; she makes 
but one condition—she can do no less—that they pledge 
life and loyalty to the Constitution ; that henceforth their 
flag, their only flag, shall be the Star-Spangled Banner, 


WE VALUE Our LIBERTIES 


Noble and exalted are the patriotic love and devotion 
that bind the souls of America’s sons and daughters to 
this land of their birth or adoption. They know and 
value the liberties and privileges they enjoy, and welcome 
opportunity to prove their loyalty. We are commemorat- 
ing today the memory of men who offered up their lives 
as a holocaust in defense of the Republic. The Veterans 
who are assembled here to honor their fallen comrades 
have themselves made their sublime act of faith in America 
and American institutions. Some of them bear the “sacred 
stigmata of patriotism” which they received in battle, and 
all were ready, every man, to pour out the last drop of 
his blood that the Republic of Washington and Lincoln, 
that government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people should not perish from the earth. 
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The presence of our Veterans, the very purpose and 
spirit of this Memorial Day, invite us to dwell on the 
blessings of liberty we enjoy and to consecrate ourselves 
anew to the ideals which have raised America to the proud 
eminence she occupies. We have attained a station among 
the nations of the earth that with ordinary wisdom and 
prudence should safeguard us against foreign aggression. 
The greatest perils that menace America today are to be 
found within her borders. The enemies of a man are 
those of his own household. More than once in the his- 
tory of the world have we seen nations that have been 
victorious over all foreign enemies, overcome and de- 
stroyed by the enemy at home. It is the patriotic duty, 
therefore, of every citizen to observe the changing cur- 
rents of thought and opinion, to watch the trend and 
character of all proposed legislation, and to align himself 
with those whose cardinal principle it is to keep the gov- 
ernment of State and nation true to its original form, as 
set forth in the Constitution and Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. , 


Is THE STRUCTURE WRONG? 


Within the last generation men have appeared among 
us for the first time who assert that our whole govern- 
mental structure, social, political and economic, is wrong 
and works injustice, because it does not rest on the 
principles deduced from their materialistic philosophy. 
These malcontents have banded together and formed a 
political party for the purpose of bringing about a revolu- 
tion. They claim—the more astute of their leaders— 
that they will follow constitutional methods, and that 
when they win a majority of the votes they will cause 
a revolution. Wise and patriotic observers maintain 
that the greatest menace in this movement is not so much 
the profession of hostility to the present social order as 
the confusion it causes in the popular mind about certain 
principles, that are fundamental in all government, but 
the misunderstanding of which by the people in a govern- 
ment like ours is fraught with unusual danger. 

The chief glory of the Republic is liberty. We have 
been exulting, as well we may, in the liberty we enjoy as 
American citizens. We honor today the memory of the 
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men who gave their lives to preserve for us the sacred 
boon of liberty. Is it necessary to pause and ask what 
liberty means? Liberty! Freedom! These are words 
of sweetest music to the human ear. Freedom means to 
be independent, unconfined, to be master of oneself, to 
be free from restraint. Does it mean to be free from all 
restraint? Is the slave free from all restraint, inde- 
pendent, when he is emancipated from his bondage? No, 
he must obey the laws of the society in which he finds 
himself. Is a people free from all restraint when they 
have dethroned autocracy? No; before they can be ad- 
mitted to a place among civilized nations they must estab- 
lish -a government of law and order, which implies 
restraint. Is the eagle free from all restraint when he 
sweeps at will through the illimitable spaces above the 
highest mountains? No; he is still bound by the law of 
gravity -and other laws that control his physical being. 
There is no such thing in this world of ours as absolute 
freedom. There is only one who is absolutely free, the 
infinite and eternal God. 


Wuat Liserty MEANS 


Liberty means, then, for man not freedom from re- 
straint, but freedom from all unjust restraint. No sooner 
do men gather together in society than there is need of 
restrictions or laws which more or less abridge individual 
liberty. Doubtless, the advent of his man, Friday, meant 
for Robinson Crusoe a certain curtailment of the liberty 
he had hitherto enjoyed, but it meant for him also com- 
panionship and helpfulness. Are the restrictions, the 
restraint imposed on me by law, unnecessary or contrary 
to my rights as a man and as a citizen? If so, I am not 
free. Unjust laws mean tyranny and oppression; just 
laws mean order and liberty, not the liberty of demons, 
but human liberty, the liberty of men living together in 
civilized society. 

When the Constitution, therefore, guarantees free 
speech, freedom of the press, and the right of peaceable 
assemblage, it is a freedom or liberty that is subject to 
law as is all human liberty. Speech is one of our greatest 
natural gifts, but like every other blessing of nature or of 
grace it may be abused, It is a powerful agency for 
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good; it is a powerful agency for evil. St. James tells 
us in his Epistle that “the tongue is a fire.” Free speech 
does not mean that I can bear false witness against my 
neighbor. Freedom of the press does not mean im-, 
munity from the laws of common decency. Nor does the 
right of free assembly mean the right of men to come 
together to devise ways and means to disrupt our 
civilization. 

The domain of liberty in America is as ample and un- 
limited as can be desired by any man of right reason. 
Our political liberty, on which depends our complete free- 
dom as men and citizens, is protected and guided by what 
the Fathers of the Republic in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence call “the laws of nature and of nature’s God.” 
It is an elementary principle of our American system that 
governments derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed. The people, therefore, have a right to 
make amendments to the Constitution, even to change 
the form of our government if they think it desirable for 
the common welfare. And if some of the people, even a 
small minority, think the government should be modified 
or amended, they have a right to such freedom—freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press and freedom of assembly 
—as is necessary to propagate their opinions and bring 
others to their side. Only in this way can any cause be 
forwarded and a majority won over to its advocacy. Now, 
this freedom we enjoy to the fullest extent in America. 
The Constitution grants to the citizens of the Republic 
all the liberty it has power to grant, even the extraor- 
dinary liberty to adopt another Constitution if the people 
so elect. In no possible form of government among 
civilized men can we imagine a liberty more unconfined, 
of wider circumference, than that which is guaranteed to 
us by our American system. 


INALIENABLE RIGHTS 


But underlying the Constitution, underlying all govern- 
ments, are certain rights of the individual man which 
are well called “inalienable,” because in their origin and 
exercise they are outside the sphere and competence of 
human authority. Life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, the rights of the family, the rights of religion and 
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the rights of property, with all their necessary implica- 
tions, belong to man by nature; are guaranteed to him by 
“the laws of nature and of nature’s God.” This Govern- 
ment of ours was specifically established to protect man 
in the enjoyment of these rights. Any attempt, therefore, 
to plan or foment a revolution, peaceable or otherwise, 
' that will rob man of these fundamental rights, is a defiance 
of the Government and a crime against humanity. 

The confusion and misunderstanding that exist among 
some of our people on the nature of liberty and its neces- 
sary safeguards and limitations, extend to the closely re- 
lated subject of democracy. 

It is a basic constitutional principle with us that govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.- If this is interpreted in the sense that the 
people are the source and origin of all power and au- 
thority, then the people are absolutely supreme, and abso- 
lute supremacy means absolute power. The attribution 
of absolute power and supremacy to the people excludes 
God from the governments of men, and is political athe- 
ism. Were this interpretation conceded, the deduction 
would soon be made that the individual possessed no rights 
or liberties which he had not received from the people, 
and which were not revocable at the will of the people. 
It would mean the denial of all Divine sanction of con- 
science, and would leave the affairs of individuals and of 
society, the most sacred relationships and duties, at the 
mercy of every selfish passion and interest. What the 
end would be, sooner or later, in any country in which 
majority rule is not checked and guided by constitutional 
limitations, and above all by an enlightened conscience, 
it needs no prophet to tell. It is written large on the 
pages of history, it is being acted out before our eyes in 
Russia today. The end would be the rule of the mob, 
then absolutism in the form of an oligarchy; and then— 
Napoleon. 
































Law HaA.titowep sy Gop 


Unless the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it. Governments, it iS true, derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed; but the powers vested 
jn the people and with which they clothe the government 
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of their choice, come to them from the great Ruler of the 
universe through the natural law. Hence, it is that legis- 
lation enacted by the representatives of the people assumes 
a dignity and a binding force that no human convention 
can impart. We speak and rightly speak of the majesty 
of the law because it is hallowed by the majesty of God 
Himself. 

I believe that the great body of our people hold this 
view of government, although expressed in various 
terminologies. When the historian Bancroft said that 
democracy was eternal justice ruling through the people, 
and when a distinguished New York jurist said only the 
other day that we hold our inalienable rights from a con- 
stitution anterior to the written constitution and inde- 
pendent of all governments and of all majorities, what 
else could they mean but God? There is no eternal jus- 
tice if there is no infinite being eternally and essentially 
just. And what is that “Constitution” that exists inde- 
pendent of government and people from which we derive 
our inalienable rights? What can it be but the Providence 
of God ruling men and nations through the natural law? 

The American people—and by the American people I 
mean all who are imbued with the genuine American 
spirit, whether they first breathed their native air amid 
the hills of New England or on the banks of the Danube— 
the American people, as a people, are not only sound in 
their loyalty and in their political instincts, but they still 
repeat with faith and reverence the creed of their fathers: 
I believe in God the Father Almighty. So long as this 
is true our liberties are safe. If discontent with eco- 
nomic conditions breaks forth at times, and if strong 
criticism of the Government be heard, there is no need for 
alarm. It is the right of a free people to protest against 
injustice and faulty administration. They are aware that 
no government, be it ever so perfect, is omnipotent or 
omniscient. They are aware that no human power will 
ever succeed in turning men into angels and eliminating 
from human life the base passions of greed and selfish- 
ness. But they are convinced that in no other govern- 
ment on earth, or that earth has ever seen, are the oppor- 
tunities for righting wrong so entirely in the hands of 
the people as in America, Their religious traditions and 
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intuitions enable them to penetrate through the maze of 
sophistry and illusion with which the aspostles of ma- 
terialism seek to win adherents. These heralds of revolt 
proclaim that their god is humanity, and they speak beau- 
tifully and touchingly of liberty, fraternity and equality. 
But there can be no true fraternity of men if there is 
no fatherhood of God and liberty and equality! Let men 
lose their faith in God and His revelation; take from them 
the hope of heaven and the fear of retribution; reduce 
men’s term of existence to the few short years of this life ; 
in a word, destroy belief in the supernatural, and what 
will you have when your neo-paganism spreads among the 
people ?—the law of the jungle, might is right. You may 
gloss it over with the art of Greece or the pageantry. of 


Rome, but it will be the law of the jungle still, the law of 
selfishness. 


A Rampart or LOYAL Hearts 


The strongest bulwark of defense, then, against the 
domestic enemies that threaten the life of the Republic 
is to be sought, not in military force, but in the loyal 
hearts of a people whose conscience acknowledges the 
Providence and law of God operating in the affairs of 
men and nations. The great Creator is the author of our 
primary rights and liberties as He is of our being. 

“Our Father’s God! to Thee, 
Author of Liberty, 
To Thee we sing.” 


He is the source and origin of all legitimate authority, 
which must be exercised according to the canons of His 
eternal justice. His law of righteousness, ruling the in- 
dividual conscience, convinces the citizen that obedience 
to the just ordinances of the State is obedience to God. It 
enlightens the legislator, showing him the limits of his 
jurisdiction and warning him to lay no profane hand on 
the sacred and inalienable rights of the individual. Allegi- 
ance to God insures allegiance to the State; and the ac- 
knowledgment of the rights of God is the surest guar- 
antee of the rights of man. Religion is the mainstay of 
the Republic. If our civilization is to be preserved; if 
the sacred heritage of liberty is to be made secure for our- 
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selves and for the generations to come; if the Republic is 
to be maintained on the solid foundations of law and 
order on which it was established by our fathers, we 
must set down as an axiom to guide us in our interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution, in private life no less than in 
the Supreme Court, this fundamental maxim of the Chris- 
tian State, as in reality it was of the Jewish Common- 
wealth: There is no power but from God. 





Practical Patriotism 


Tue Rr. Rev. WiILtt1Am Turner, D. D. 


An Address Before the Catholic Women’s Saturday 
Afternoon Club of Buffalo. 


ONSIDERING the times in which we live, I am sure 
“4 that no explanation or apology is needed for my 
choice of a subject on which to address you this after- 
noon, namely, practical patriotism. I feel, however, that 
I should preface my remarks by a word of apology for 
the manner in which I intend to treat that topic. I in- 
tend to go to the very roots of the subject, and to develop 
my theme from principles and axioms which are self- 
evident and, therefore, commonplace. My reason for 
doing this is my apology. And the reason is the need. 
the crying need, as we say, of a little clear, consistent 
thinking on this important subject. I have said on other 
occasions, and I may, I hope, repeat here, that, as a na- 
tion, we are not characterized by the habit of clear, con- 
secutive and sustained thinking on matters which con- 
cern the spiritual and moral welfare of ourselves and 
others. We are capable of strong, passionate feeling; 
we are swayed by impulses that are noble, unselfish, 
sublime; we are quick and energetic in action; we are 
generous in our sacrifices for what we believe to be a 
just cause; but, in the matter of thinking, we are easily 
led or misled by words, we are apt to put feelings in the 
place of thoughts, emotions in the place of ideas, and 
too often we delude ourselves, or are deluded by others, 
when a little calm reasoning along logical lines would 
have saved us from the folly of obeying what is really an 
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impulse. I take it as axiomatic that then only can action 
be rightly directed when it is-inspired by clear, definite 
and well-reasoned principles in the theoretical order. 

To begin, then, at the very beginning, we ask “What is 
patriotism”? It is, of course, “love of country.” But 
that phrase is of little value until we have analyzed what 
it means. 

In the first place, love of country is an instinct which 
we share with all living things, an attachment to par- 
ticular places or things developed largely by habit. It 
has its analogue in the tendencies of a plant to cling to a 
stake or a trellis on which it is, as we say, “trained.” It 
is akin to the habit of life which bird and beast develop 
towards a particular tree or lair or corner of field or 
forest. It is, in a word, the home-instinct extended to 
our larger home, which is our country. It is a funda- 
mental thing in our lives, an interesting, curious, some- 
what mysterious phenomenon which we pass over to the 
biologist and the psychologist for analysis. It, does not 
concern us here. 


PATRIOTISM AS A SENTIMENT 


In the next place, patriotism, love of country, is a senti- 
ment ; that is a feeling exalted by emotion and clarified by 
ideas. It is like the love of home, of parents, of kindred, 
a distinctly human phenomenon, not shared by other liv- 
ing things. It is, I say, clarified by ideas, but its chief 
constituent is idealism. Its object is not our country as 
a physical, geographical or political entity, “its rocks and 
rills, its woods and templed hills,” but an entity trans- 
figured in our emotions, beautified in our imaginations, 
colored by association with heroic deeds, noble national 
heroes. It is the stage, as it were, on which all the glori- 
ous deeds of our national history were enacted. ‘It has 
its shrines of national interest, venerated spots on which 
sentiment is, so to speak, focused, its Mount Vernon, 
its Gettysburg, its Faneuil Hall, its Bunker Hill. It is 
symbolized in the flag, it is personified in its patriot sol- 
diers and statesmen, its Washingtons, its Lincolns, its 
Roosevelts. This is the sentiment of which the poet sings: 
“Breathes there a man,” etc. 

Like all idealized states of mind, it disregards reality, 
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or, rather, beautifies it into something higher, nobler and 
sweeter. Our country need not be fair to the eye; it need 
not be great or powerful or prosperous; its soil need not 
be fertile; its climate need not be genial; its people need 
not be the best on earth, according to abstract standards. 
All this matters little. As the devoted son sees beauty in 
the graying locks, the warped, work-worn fingers, the 
wrinkled, care-scarred face of the mother whom he loves, 
so the lover of his country idealizes, softening what is 
harsh, lighting what is dark, pouring the beauty of his 
own soul over all that is mean and drab and uninterest- 
ing in the country of his heart’s devotion. It is a senti- 
ment, noble, elevating, and in a sense, sanctifying the ‘life 
of man. It inspires heroic deeds, it urges to the greatest 
sacrifices, it endures all trials ; like charity itself, it “faileth 
not,” but shall endure as long as human life itself endures 
on this planet, which would be so sad and cheerless with- 
out: it. 

I should like to dwell on this theme, the sentiment of 
patriotism, and show how it follows national and racial 
characteristics. For, as men of different races are mingled 
differently of the ideal and the practical, so is there a 
different mingling of these in their love of country. Let 
me say merely this. As the Celt idealizes most, so that 
of him it is said that his real world is the world he sees 
with his eyes closed, so hi¢ love of country is most ideal, 
most spiritual, less subject to the discouragement of hard 
facts, and therefore most enduring in circumstances that 
to another would be soul-killing. 


PATRIOTISM AS A VIRTUE 


We come, thirdly, to patriotism as a virtue. Now, as 
this is to some of us, perhaps, an unaccustomed thought, 
let me offer proof of the statement that love of country 
is a virtue. The constituents of a virtue are principally 
two. First, a virtue is a fixed habit. He is not gener- 
ous who once in a long while performs a generous deed. 
He is not obedient who at rare intervals submits to lawful 
authority. Generosity constantly inclines one to gener- 
ous deeds, generous words, generous thoughts. I do not 
say that he who is generous may not become mean; for a 
virtue may be lost. My point is that a virtue is a habitual 
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state, not a transitory phase of mind and soul. In the 
second place, virtue inclines to good, not to evil. When 


the habitual state of soul, of which I have spoken, results : 


naturally, easily and, so to speak, gracefully, in good 
thoughts, good words and good deeds, it is called a virtue. 
There is, for example, the virtue of truthfulness. We do 
not consider a person truthful who tells the truth once 


in a long while. Nor do we consider a person untruthful ° 


who once in a long while departs from the truth under 
stress of fear or some other strong emotion. He is 
truthful who habitually strives to be truthful in word 
and deed. a 

Now it is evident that there is a habitual state of soul 
which inclines us to think and feel and speak and act in 
the interests of our country, and that is what I call the 
virtue of patriotism. It is more than mere instinct, al- 
though it may be related to instinctive love of country. 
It is more than sentiment, although in the sentiment of 
love of country it finds its chief source of inspiration. It 
has its definite duties and obligations, as we shall see. 
But first let us view it, as we should view every virtue, in 
relation to our duty towards God. Is there any precept 
of God or His Church by which we are obliged to love 
our country? 


Curist’s PATRIOTISM 


Undoubtedly there is. First and most touching of 
all Scriptural references to this virtue is the scene in the 
Gospel where Christ wept over the city of Jerusalem. 
Here, it is true, we have the sentiment, not the virtue of 
patriotism. But we have a sentiment related to action. 
“Jerusalem, Jerusalem, . . . how often would I have 
gathered thy children as the hen gathers her chickens 
under her wings, and thou wouldst not.” Surely He who 
was to show forth all human virtue, as the most perfect 
of the sons of men, spoke from a human soul that was 
not lacking in the greatest of the natural virtues, love 
of country. Throughout the Old Testament, Jerusalem 
the Holy City, is a symbol and a center of patriotic de- 
votion, as well as of religious worship. By the waters 
of Babylon the exiled Jews bemoaned and lamented their 
exile and the sacred text itself celebrates the beauty of 
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this two-fold devotion. In the New Testament, the duty 
of obedience to lawful authority is emphasized over and 
over again, and that duty, as we shall see, is an obligation 
of the virtue of patriotism. St. Paul says, “Let every 
soul be subject to higher powers ; for there is no power but 
from God. Therefore, he that resisteth the power re- 
sisteth the ordinance of God.” (Rom. xii: 1, 2.) And 
surely the history of the Christian Church, with its patriot- 
saints and its patriot-martyrs is eloquent testimony to the 
truth that love of country and love of God are closely 
related. : 

Moreover, if there is one virtue on which more than 
any other Christianity insists, it is charity, the love of 
one’s neighbor. Now, theologians teach that while the 
love of all, even of ottr enemies, is an obligation of 
charity, that love, like the physical law of attraction, 
should be inversely as the distance. The same law that 
binds ts to love all, binds us to love more intensely those 
who are nearer to us in kinship, in spiritual or in tem- 
poral association ; and, therefore, the love of our fellow- 
citizens is a derivation from the law of charity itself. 

Finally, and most important of all considerations comes 
the reflection that God has created man not for himself 
alone, nor for God alone, but also for his fellow human 
beings. We might, indeed, say that God has placed be- 
tween Himself and the human soul other souls, other 
human beings, so that we reach God by acts which, affect- 
ing others, have essentially a social character. The truth 
is that the unit of human nature is not the individual, but 
the original, Divinely-founded group of father, mother 
and children, the family, and the State, as we view it, is 
an aggregate of families. Our attitude, . therefore, 
towards our fellow-citizens, our duty towards them and 
our love of country, which is theirs and ours—all these 
are regulated by laws which are Divine in their origin 
and have a Divine sanction. 


PATRIOTISM A PRACTICAL VIRTUE 


You see, then, how essentially practical the virtue of 
patriotism is. For it is a virtue. It is not transient senti- 
ment, no spasmodic emotion that is evoked by war or 
revolution or some other crises. It is a virtue that be- 
u 
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longs to our routine lives. Day in, day out, the obligations 
of patriotism bind us. We are bound, first of all, to love 
our country, to infuse into the sentiment of patriotism that 
quality of permanence and stability which belongs, as 
we said, to the very nature of virtue. We are bound to 
respect our country’s laws and obey them, to reverence 
legitimate authority and sustain it. We are bound to 
pay our just share of the public burdens in taxes and other 
form of levy. We are bound to exercise our privilege as 
voters in a truly patriotic manner, to cast our ballot for 
him or her whom we believe to be best fitted for office. 
We are bound to do all in our power to promote good 
citizenship, to advance every patriotic cause, to encourage 
every enterprise that redounds to the benefit and credit of 
our country. All this is elementary. I only remind you 
here and -now that such obligations are not vague and 
indefinite, but clear and concrete matters of civic re- 
sponsibility, but also of individual conscience and part 
of our duty to God as well as to our fellow-man. 

But, while we have duties we have also rights. And 
to forego those rights or fail to claim them is contrary to 
the virtue of patriotism. As Catholics we ask for no 
privileges, but we are accorded equal rights under the law 
and the Constitution. When these rights are denied in 
practise, when Catholics are, in fact, excluded from public 
office because they are Catholics, an injury is done, not 
only to us, but to all citizens of whatever denomination, 
and it is the duty of all to protest. We labor under no 
civil disabilities, thank God, but our position is often mis- 
understood, our purposes misinterpreted and our best 
intentions misrepresented. That we cannot prevent, per- 
haps. But one thing we can do. We can resolve that, as 
we have equal rights before the law, so by all lawful means 
we shall insist on our right to a fair estimate before the 
tribunal of public opinion. We are as good Americans as 
any, and better than some. Not only have we done our 
duty and borne our share of the burden in times of stress, 
but at all times we have upheld the law and order and 
reverence for authority; by our muscle and our brain, by 
hard labor and by skill, we have done our share to build 
up this great country ; at tremendous cost to ourselves we 
are training millions of its children to fear God and love 
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their country’s institutions. If we do not possess a pro- 
portionate share of the country’s wealth, we have at least 
done our share to make that wealth for others. We have 
contributed to make America greater, more productive, 
more prosperous and safer to live in. I take him to be a 
true American who has helped to make his country what 
it is, and judged by that standard, we can claim that our 
Americanism is as well proved as that of any other. 

To you, members of this club, and to others like you, 
who are beginning to wield your influence on the political 
life of the nation, we look to maintain the ideals of a 
practical patriotism. Woman is by nature intended to 
watch over the ideal in the home. After long ages of dis- 
- crimination she comes at last to take an active part in 
political life. Now she can be more than an inspiration, 
shé can become a participant. Now she can not only teach 
love of country; she can practise it both in peace and in 
war. But now as always ideals are under her special 
guardianship, and she may be trusted here as in other 
matters to combine the ideal and the practical, to bring 
patriotism into our everyday life and keep it pure and 
free from self-seeking and everything unworthy. 





Popes, Bishops and the Press 
From a Pastoral of Archbishop Moeller. 


HE Church, ever ready to adopt any legitimate means 
that will serve to further God’s cause, eagerly avails 
herself of the press. That she attaches a very great im- 
portance to the valuable assistance rendered by it in carry- 
ing out her Divine mission of evangelizing the world is 
evident from the impressive words of the saintly Pius X: 
“In vain will you form missions and build schools if you 
are not able to wield the offensive and defensive weapons 
of a loyal Catholic press.” Again to emphasize its need he 
strikingly states: “That he would cheerfully sell his pec- 
toral cross, his precious ring, his Papal soutane in support 
of the press.” The present Holy Father, Benedict XV, 
declares : “The newspapers have been an effective auxiliary 
to the pulpit in spreading the Faith.” 
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The Bishops of the United States in their joint Pastoral 
Letter, published September 26, 1919, speak of the value 
and of the function of the Catholic press in the following 
concise and telling terms: 


To widen the interests of our people by acquainting them 
with the progress of religion throughout the world, to cor- 
rect false or misleading statements regarding our belief and 
practise, and, as occasion offers, to present our doctrine in 
popular form—these are the excellent aims of Catholic jour- 
nalism. As a means of forming sound public opinion, it is 
indispensable. 

The vital issues affecting the nation’s welfare usually turn 
upon moral principles. Sooner or later the discussion brings 
forward the question of right or wrong. The treatment of 
such subjects, from the Catholic point of view, is helpful to 
‘our people. It enables them to look at current events and 
problems in the light of experience which the Church has 
gathered through centuries, and it points the surest way to a 
solution, that will advance our common interests. 


These strong and emphatic statements of the Vicar of 
Christ, and of the Archbishops and Bishops of the United 
States leave no doubt in the mind as to the great value and 


the effective power of the Catholic press. 


Harsu Criticism; MEAGRE SuUPPoRT. 


It follows as a natural consequence that Catholics who 
have at heart the high purpose of the Church will bend 
every energy to encourage and to promote Catholic jour- 
nalism. And is it not a matter to be deeply deplored that 
they who unscrupulously use the press for unholy pur- 
poses receive strong encouragement and generous support, 
while the Catholic editors have to face depressing dis- 
couragement, harsh criticism and meagre support? The 
view of the editors may not always coincide with ours, but 
that is not a sufficient reason for trying to stifle an agency 
that is engaged in a very laudable work. We all know 
how hard, nay often, how impossible it is to please all on 
every subject. The proper thing to do is to sink our per- 
sonal feelings, our selfish interests, our foolish sensibili- 
ties in the wider and nobler efforts to further a work 
that is rendering valuable service to God, the Church and 
the neighbor. 

_ We direct, therefore, the clergy of the archdiocese to 
make an earnest effort to induce their people to encourage 
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and support Catholic journalism. Many of the. Faithful. 
especially those who have received a higher education, will 
read with profit America, published by the Jesuit Fathers. 
The topics treated in that excellent publication are of 
timely importance and are presented in a scholarly and 
convincing manner. Then we urge that Our Sunday Visi- 
tor, published by Father Noll of Huntington, Ind., be 
every week a welcome visitor to all Catholic families of 
our archdiocese. It is not a newspaper, but a publication 
that treats, in a familiar and interesting manner, different 
controversial topics and explains various practises and 
customs of the Church. The regular perusal of this weekly 
paper will enlighten Catholics in regard to the teachings of 
the Church and furnish them with arguments to refute the 
misrepresentations and calumnies made by her enemies. 
And lastly, every Catholic family in the archdiocese 
should consider itself wanting in doing its full duty in 
the matter of supporting the Catholic press, if it fails to 
subscribe to the Catholic Telegraph. It has the en- 
viable distinction of being the oldest Catholic newspaper 
in the United States. It deserves the hearty encourage- 
ment and steady support of the Faithful, not merely be- 
cause it has been a time-honored witness to the important 
events that transpired in the archdiocese, but also on ac- 
count of the service it has rendered to the cause of religion. 











